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tory of this people. At the present day their num-|treated and despised, so universally in the east is|original name in the time of the Rephaim, and 
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ginal stock had settled in Lebanon, and that the they were really the rulers of the country, he en-|hardt; and here again he found much to interest 
more eastern members of the same race had been|deavoured to travel as secretly as possible, so as|him. The situation of this city is really beautiful. 
offshoots from the others, and, moreover, at the pre-|not to attract their notice. On the other hand,|Unlike the generality of the cities of the Haurin, 
sent day the number of those in Bashan is actually|from the Muslems he could expect little better|it is placed in the midst of a magnificent forest of 
ing increased by additional wanderers from Le-|treatment, and twight even be exposed to more real|oaks, and at the edge of a wild mountain torrent, 
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ing as certain that the Druzes of Bashan are more|Druzes. So his only hope was in the Christians,| plains to the west. This seems to have been the’ 
recent settlers than others. n the contrary, we|and to them he had a letter from their patriarch| favourite city in the Roman time: a large palace, 
are oursélves led to believe, from other considera-|at Damascus. He likewise obtained a firman from|a hippodrome, a theatre, and several beautiful 
tions, that’ the Druzes of the Hauran were the|the governor of Damascus commanding that all|temples show how much care was taken to make’ 
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Kenath an important place. In the present day! we often value a trifle more than a matter seem-| A Remnant in London.—It was with 

Kenath has the largest population of. any city of ingly of great importance; we should, perhaps,|comfort I had to see a growing hidden remnant in 
the Hauriin, and here the great Imam, or chief-/find more difficulty to renounce a favourite amuse-|that city, who will be exalted in Israel in the 
priest of the Druze religion, resides. Burckhardt’s' ment, than to bestow a large sum in alms. Lord’s time; who hath, and will yet open a way 
next object was to cross the mountains, in order to| We the more easily deceive ourselves in small |more and more, for his pained, travailing children 
obtain some knowledge of the country which lay) things, as we believe them jnnocent, and imagine |to exalt his name and truth, by removing the stumb- 
eastward of them. On reaching the summit of the) ourselves less attached to them. Nevertheless, we|ling blocks and other impediments which yet re. 
range, the great desert lay before him, which ex-| may easily perceive by our concern when it pleases |main in their way, and hinder them in some mea. 
tends without interruption to the Euphrates. But) God to deprive us of them, how excessive and in-|sure from taking the rule and goverpment, which 
his eye was soon arrested by numerous black spots}excusable our enjoyment of, and attachment tojis their due and right in the kingdom of Christ; 


in the plain, which, he_was informed, were cities 
as large and interesting as those he had seen in the 
Hauran. It can only be thoroughly appreciated 
by those who have themselves looked on an unex- 
plored tract of land, with what eagerness he must 
have desired to sally out into the desert, and, 
one by one, pay a visit to those ancient places! 
Two or three of these towns, which actually lay at 
the foot of the mountains, he was able to reach. 
One of these, Orman, he identified, from a Greek 
inscription which he copied from the wall of a 
public building, with the long lost Philippopolis. 
But this was the easternmost limit of his journey ; 
he found it impossible to venture farther into the 
desert. West of the mountains he had been fre- 
quently threatened, but here he was in the undis- 
puted territory of the Arabs; and should he go 
farther, he could not hope to escape without being 
attacked and plundered. Burckhardt himself would 
no doubt have risked much in the hope of seeing 
more of these deserted cities, but his guides re- 


them was. Besides, if we are negligent on smal]l|and usurpers sball see, none ean sit with Christ 


occasions, we shall often give offence to our family, 
our domestics, and the world. They cannot ima- 
gine that we are sincerely pious, when in particu- 
lar instances they perceive us remiss and irregular. 
What reason have they to believe, that we should 
without hesitation make the greatest sacrifices, 
when they see that we decline the smallest? 

But what is of all other things the most dan- 
gerous is, that this neglect of trivial matters ac- 
customs the soul to unfaithfulness. It grieves the 
Holy Spirit, we become abandoned to our own 
will, and regard as nothing an offence against God. 
On the contrary, perfect love esteems nothing little, 
everything that can either please or displease God 
seems important to it. Not that perfect love fills 
the soul with uneasiness and scruples, but it sets 
no bounds to its fidelity, it works simply with God ; 
and as it does not embarrass itself with things 
that God requires not of it, so it never hesitates 


upon thrones, but those who faithfully follow him 
in the regeneration, agreeable to his gracious pro- 
mise, viz., Mat. xix. 28, and Luke, xxii. 30.—John 
Griffith. 
sini 
For “The Friend.” 
A German Female Philanthropist. 
FROM BRACE’S “ HOME-LIFE IN GERMANY.” 
(Concluded from page 47.) 

“ A rational guidance of the housekeeping and 
attention to detail where the limited circumstances 
of the husband demand it; if in a higher position, 
a supervision and oversight of accounts, with the 
duty always upon her of watching over the bodily 
and spiritual good of the servants ; the education 
of her mind, so that the wife can be something 
more to the husband than a mere housekeeper or 
|plaything ; so that she may be capable of sharing 
ithe interests of his profession, and of being to him 


upon what he does require, whether it be great or | 4e/pmate in the most beautiful sense of the word; 
whether it be small. [t is not then by uneasiness, |80 that her conversation can be a refreshment to 
exposing himself recklessly, had he gone out alone;|that we become faithful, but by a sentiment of him from his earnest business and cares, without 
so with great reluctance he turned his steps west-|love, which is free from the fears and disquiets of|drawing his spirit down to what is entirely vain 
wards, and then, going northwards by a different|a scrupulous soul. We are, as it were, drawn on and trifling ; education of children in the nurture 
route, he reached Damascus in safety. Burck-| by the love of God; nor do we wish to act other-|of the Lord; and finally, whenever the household 
hardt’s journey was, however, of the highest im-| wise than we do. Whilst God urges the soul, with |circumstances ay ‘_. share — ~ la 

or the poorer brethren and si 
was the first to enter the Haurdn, and to tell of| deprive it of all liberty, it finds itself enlarged, and |ters.” ; : ’ ? ° «a 
the ancient cities there, yet Burckhardt’s observa-| enjoys a profound peace in him. © how happy is| “ The Rights of the Poor :—With careful coa- 
tions were far more accurate, and his knowledge the soul in this state. As for those who have na- |sideration do I select these words. I would pro 
of the language and people were such that he could|turally less exactness, they ought to observe a iduce in every christian woman, mistress of a house- 
pass for a native. On his way back to Damaseus,| more inviolable law with regard to small matters, |hold, the conviction that, as such, she is under an 
he made an excursion into the heart of the Lejah,| They are tempted to despise them, to count them |obligation to give aid to the needy. In the oldest 
and greatly was he surprised to mect with so many| as nothing; they do not enough consider the con-|christian churches this was decidedly the ruling 


fused to accompany him, and it would have been 





portance, for, although, as we have seen, Scetzen|regard to the smallest particulars, and seems to bours, especially 


* 


towns in this rocky district. We cannot too highly| sequence of them; they do not represent to them- ’ 
appreciate the enterprise and courage of this re-|selves the insensible progress of the passions; they 
markable man. Ata time when the security for ajeven forget their own fatal experiences. They 
European, even in the large towns, was not very | choose rather to promise themselves an imaginary 
great, he ventured alone for weeks among these steadiness, and to confide in their own courage, 
wild people, and in places where his life might at| which has so often deceived them, than to be sub- 
any time be taken with impunity. ject to a continual fidelity. It is a trifle, they say. 

(To be continued.) Yes, it is a trifie, but such a trifle as is everything 

—__+-+—__ to you; a trifle, to which you are so attached, as 
to refuse to part with it to God; a trifle, which, in 
order to excuse the refusal of, you despise in 


Selected. 
On Fidelity in Small Things. 


idea.” 

“ To the Unmarried :—To the last named, who 
come especially near to me since I belong to them, 
\I would address a warning word of love, Qh! 
‘dear sisters, | know many a one among you who 
ifreshly and joyfully is working under God’s vir 
sible blessing in His kingdom; but many another 
is also known to me to whom such an activity is 
‘wanting, and it does not surprise me that such & 
one looks out sad and out of harmony (verstimnet,) 
on the life which has perhaps cheated her in its 


It is in piety, as in the economy of temporal 
goods, we shall be sooner ruined by the neglect of 
trifles, than by great expenses, Whoever knows 
how to make small matters turn to the best ac- 
count, will, in spiritual as well as temporal affairs, 
amass great riches. The greatest sums are only 
small ones accumulated and carefully collected. 
He who lets nothing be lost, will soon grow rich, 

Besides, we should consider that God does not 
so much regard our actions, as the motive of love 
which incites us to perform them, and the cowpli- 
ance he requires of our will. Men judge of our 
actions only by what appears outwardly; God ac- 
counts as nothing all that is in them most glaring 
in the eyes of men. 

What he would have, is a pure intention, a will 
ready for all things, and pliant in his hands, with 
a sincere detachment from ourselves. All this is| 
often exercised with less danger to our pride, and 
in a way that tries us more severely on common 
occasions, than on the most extraordinary. Nay, 





words, but in reality such a trifle as you keep back |sweetest hopes. Is it so, thou dear, poor sister! 
from God, and as will prove your destruction. It|Oh! take fresh courage. It is indeed a beautiful 
is not a greatness of soul which induces men to calling,—the calling of wife and mother; but mean- 
despise small things ; on the contrary, it is by hav- lest thou the Lord has this one blessing only for 
ing too limited views, that we regard anything as|those who serve him. I tell thee, His blessing 
small, which is attended with such important con- we manifold as is the mode in which we can devote 
sequences. The more difficulty we find in attend-|our powers to His honour in the service of others. 
ing to small things, the more we ought to fear our |Rest not till thou hast found such a life's calling. 
negligence, and mistrust ourselves. He that con-|That this must of course be in the circle of the sick 
temneth small things, shall fall by little and little. |and the poor, is no way necessary. It is not there 
Fear not this continued attention to small alone that there is need of the free labour of love. 
things. At first some steadiness and courage will |In all circles of human society can a field for this 
be necessary, but it is a self-denial you have ocea- |be found, if only each onc understands her own cor- 
sion for, that will constitute your peace and sccu- |rect limitation and work. 
rity ; without it you cannot have either. God will} “One thing only would I lay to thine heart, that 
by degrees render this state sweet and easy. True jin the forming of thy life-plan thou shouldst not 
love is attentive without pain or contention —Zt- place the demands upon thee too low; that th 
nelon, jactivity be as much as possible @ regularly sane 
‘one; and that thou subjectest thyself to a bi 
Spiritual growth consists most in the growth of rule, and never, without absolute necessity, variest 
the root, which is out of sight. from it.” We close with this extract, in regard to 
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a woman's engaging in politics, which shows the 
same sensible tone and gives us a glimpse at Ger- 
many. “ In general, 1 believe that the natural 
capacities of woman’s mind are as little favourable 
to the deeper study of politics as to that of mathe- 
matics. * * *™ Women here have no reason 
to lament that they see the entrance to the depths 
of politics closed tothem. Alas! there are so many 
discords there which it is so hard to bring in har- 
mony with the feelings of a soul directed by the 
gospel truth to a universal philanthropy. * * * 
And to what end would her activity here be? To 
man, and to woman especially, in all efforts, there 
is ever a need to have a practical aim before the 
eyes, and here it must be entirely wanting.” 


AMERICAN AND GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


C. L. Brace draws a comparison between the 
above as follows:—“ Whatever our colleges may 
have done, they have certainly in one respect 
proved a failure,—they have never succeeded in 
producing any genuine intellectual enthusiasm 
whatever, among the mass of students. I never yet 
met a set of college-men in America, who took any 
deep interest in their pursuits. The idea with most 


with us,—for the sake of education, and who ex-| rabbis, nor a senate of a learned university; nora 


pect to gain their livelihood by their intellectual 
efforts, I am confident there is generally this high 
intellectual enthusiasm,j—an enthusiasm which 
seems to me almost utterly wanting in our colleges. 
The causes of this difference will not be found in 
the greater youth of our students, as, contrary to 
my expectations, there is very little difference in 
years ; nor will it altogether in the different na- 
ture of the studies pursued ; as the last half of our 
course corresponds almost precisely with a part of 
the course in a German university. The great and 
prominent reason of this difference is in the fact 
that the German system is, from beginning to end, 
a voluntary system. No student is obliged to at- 
tend lectures. No account is taken of presence or 
absence. No strict supervision is maintained over 
him with respect to his studies. The whole matter 
is left to his own sense of responsibility, or his inte- 
rest in the subjects taught. He is treated at once 
as @ man,—as a reasonable and responsible man. 
And the effect is, with a few exceptions, what we 
might expect,—he acts like one. The idea is not in 
any way brought before his mind that the studies are 
a task,—a burden placed on himby another. He 


is, that college-life is a kind of wearisome sea-|can stay away or attend, as he chooses. The whole 


voyage,—the great object lying beyond,—and that 
their first duty to the studies is to get rid of them. 
With some of the best minds, half of the most la- 
borious efforts of the four years are spent in gulling 
tutors and rushing through recitations on small 
capital. If the lesson is broken up, or the lecture 
put off, it is considered a victory. The teacher is 
the student's natural enemy in our colleges. Those 
who do study, work so mechanically for “ honours” 
or under some equally unworthy motive, that it is 
hard to imagine any high intellectual interest in 
the pursuit. The thing is the more remarkable, as 
in all the intellectual pursuits of active life we find 
in America the most absorbed enthusiasm and ac- 
tivity. But the moment we enter a college, even 
among men no younger than those without, it is all 
changed. The student’s business is a bore, a task, 
a punishment, and the sooner it is over the better. 

“ There are exceptions to these remarks; but I am 
sure that in their general truth, I shall have the 
agreement of the mass of college graduates through- 


out the country, whether they care to express it or 


not. 
“The appearance of things in a German univer- 


sity is utterly different, and one sees at once that 
the common idea of their pursuits is quite another 

There is the 
deepest attention in the lectures ; the students con- 
stantly discuss and talk over their studies ; there is 
as much enthusiasm among them for an abstract 
theme or a scientific subject they are investigating 
as there is among the politicians or the business 
men without in their pursuits. This studying is 
their business, their profession, and they know it; 


from that of our students at home. 












impression left is, that study is a privilege, an intel- 
lectual pleasure. This is not the idea of our col- 
leges. And whether this be the right explanation 
or not of the difference, the fact is worth consider- 
ing, also, that where the voluntary system is tried, 
as in our professional schools, the intellectual life, 
the entbusiasm for study, is far higher than what 
appears under the other system. 

“We know that against the evils mentioned here, 
many of the teachers of our colleges have struggled 
long and earnestly. That more than anything 
else, they have laboured to infuse into college-life 
a higher moral enthusiasm. If they have not suc- 
ceeded, the fault, with many, has been in the sys- 
tem, not in themselves. 

“No one can doubt, of course, that even with 
these defects, our college system has done much for 
the thought of the country. But in my opinion, the 
great benefit of the course, the highest intellectual 
life, will be found to be not so much from the 
regular studies as from the contact of the students’ 
minds with one another; from the general inter- 
course; from the “ voluntary studies,” and from 
those literary and debating societies which form 
the most original feature of our college ¢ourse. 





















Learning in the Ministry —Learning has ever 
been considered a proper appendage of a priest- 
hood. Nearly all sects unite in the opinion, that 
a learned ministry is indispensable in the service 
of the Lord’s church. But the universality of an 
opinion ought not to add to its authority with an 
inquiring mind; or rather, it ought to make the 
inquirer suspect, that it may possibly be a univer- 
and the mass of them would no more think of|sal delusion, fit only to be classed with the ex- 


'parliament of literati, convoked for the purpose of 


unveiling the face of the universal Isis, and of dis- 
playing all the close secrets of the mighty mother, 
by a strict analysis of her pope phenomena ; 
but it is a body of illuminated and regenerated 
saints, who once were darkness but are now light, 
and who profess to have received a spiritual know- 
ledge by the immediate teaching of God, concern- 
ing mysteries, which the rest of the world neither 
accepts, nor admires, nor understands. 

We may state in this connection two very im- 
portant truths: Ist. That the first preaching of 
the gospel was not by a learned ministry. 2d. ‘That 
multitudes, even in this generation, have been con- 
verted through the ministry of those who had not 
the slightest pretensions to learning. 

The first of these propositions is more than one 
argument; it is almost all that is to be proved. I 
must, therefore, make sure footing here, and re- 
peat, that the ministry of the apostolical times was 
not a learned ministry; from which it will follow, 
that learning in christian teachers is something 
more than was required in the apostolical days; 
and that unless the need of it is so great, by some 
extraordinary change of circumstances, as to re- 
duce the church to extremities if she be any lon- 
ger deprived of its assistance, it is as little to be 
desired as a prelate’s diocesan mitre, or any other 
figment of man. But there is nothing in the New 
Testament intimating that at some future day it 
would be requisite to make preachers of the gos- 
pel learned men ; nothing which can be forced into 
such a prophecy, for prophecy it must be, seeing that 
nothing of the sort was known in the apostolical 
age.— Beverley’s Heresy of a Human Priesthood. 





For “The Friend.” 
A Chapter on Candles, 

[The following article, descriptive of the works 
of the Price’s Candle Company in London, contains 
an account of the recent improvement on the pro- 
cess heretofore adopted, by which the much prized 
glycerine has been saved to the arts. A large 
amount of this article is consumed in this countr 
by perfumers, druggists, and others,—much of it 
the production of this company,—and its use seems 
constantly increasing. A cheaper article now comes 
to us, however, from a large soap and candle manu- 
factory at Cincinnati, which though not entirel 
free from odor, bids fair to supe the imported 
glycerine in most of its al 

Noting the other day the extraordinary piles of 
casks incumbering the wharf of Price & Co.’s Patent 
Candle Company, at Battersea, we could not help 
looking upon them as so many dumb missionaries, 
ever circulating between England and the Gold 
Coast of Africa, spreading civilization and religion 
over the latter hitherto benighted region. And the 
introduction of a new commodity for the supply of 
a common want, has again reacted favourably on 


shirking lectures than a botanist would think of|ploded prejudice, that “the earth is the centre of|the labour of the ee trade to which it refers. 


getting rid of his flowers, or a lawyer of his briefs.|the universe,” or that “nature abhors a vacuum.”|Instead of the chandler’s sh 
“The feeling towards the teachers, too, is be 


different. With less outward deference than wit 


us, there is a far deeper love and reverence,—a 
feeling that these are great men among them, who 
are helping them on to higher stages of knowledge, 
and that any assistance from them is a kindness, 
and that their intercourse and instruction is a privi- 


lege, to be received with gratitude. 


“T am aware that there are many exceptions to 
this, especially among the “corps members,” and 
exceptions there naturally would be, where so many 
attend the university merely because it is required 
by their station in society; but among the great 
“Majority of those who enter the institution,—as 






may be entertained 


which there is an express command to avoid. 


The necessity of a “learned ministry” is, per- 
haps, more popular and more approaching to uni- a 
versal than any other opinion; for it has not, like|establishment a vast laboratory, and in place of 
some others, to struggle with party opposition, and|/mere mechanics directing the works, a practiced 

3 all sects without offending | chemist, availing himself of the last work of scienge 
any. I nevertheless suspect that it is to be alinged 
amongst the untenable errors of the christian com- 
monwealth, and that its wisdom is based on the|the whole repertory of the trade, the museum of 
rudiments of this world, and on that philosophy|the establishment sets before our eyes the products 






It is incumbent on us to remember, and we never |the raw materials of the manufacture. 
can be too deeply impressed with this important , 
truth, that the church of Christ is not like other|laid under contribution for the same end. The 
bodies ; it is not a sanhedrim of argute and subtle|Shoa butter, butter of Abyssinia, a vegetable 


where the simple 
process of melting refuse animal fat alone engaged 
the intelligence of the workmen, we saw in this 


and the best products of mechanical skill. Instead 
of the grease-pot or the beeswax cake comprising 


of a hundred climes, which may he ranked among 


The animal, ae and mineral worlds are 
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product first mentioned by Bruce; petroleum of|was wasted. The next step in the process is known|The preparation of this dark orange-coloured liquid 
Ava, a mineral; the beautiful insect-wax of China ;|as the sulphurie acid saponification, the fat acids|is conducted simply by distillation: a number of 
the cotton-pod, which yields the last new light of|being exposed to sulphuric acid at a temperature|very different products coming over at different 
America; the hundred-and-one nuts of tropicaljof 350° Fahr. By this process the glycerine is|temperatures, ranging from 160° to 620° Faby, 
climes; and even the fat of the tiger, may here be|decomposed. The fats are changed into a hard,|The first product to distil is the extraordina: 
seen, proving that the efficient production of even| dark, pitchy mass, the result of the chayring of the|liquid termed sherwoodole, a detergent very simi- 
s0 insignificant a thing as a candle necessitates a|glycerine and colouring matters,—its final purifi-|lar to benzine-collas, the well-known and popular 
knowledge of a large range of sciences, and in-|cation being effected in a still, from which the air|glove-cleaner, removing grease-stains like that 
eludes within its grasp not only the contents of the}is excluded by the pressure of superheated steam.| liquid, but without leaving any smell behind, A 
grease-pot, but the analogous products of the whole|In 1854 this process was brought to its present|very beautiful lamp oil, termed belmontine oil, is the 
world. The process of manufacturing candles, as|perfect state by passing this superheated steam|next product. ‘T’his oil burns with a brilliant light, 
carried on at the works of Price’s Patent Candle/directly into the neutral fat, by which means it was|and, as it contains no acidifying principle, it never 
Company, which we propose briefly to describe, is} resolved into glycerine and fat acids, the glycerine|corrodes, like other oils, the metal work of the 
one of the most interesting sightsin London. The| distilling over in company but no longer combined |lamps. The two next products are light and 
two establishments are known as Belmont at Vaux-|with them. This was an immense step gained, in-| heavy lubricating oils, used for lubricating spindles, 
hall, and Sherwood at Battersea, and the huge cor-|asmuch as the glycerine, thus for the first time}at a much cheaper rate than the ordinary oils 
ragated iron roofs of each are doubtless well known} obtained pure, and in large quantities, was raised|now in use. The last product to distil is termed 
to the reader who is in the habit of passing fre-|from being a mere refuse product, which the can-|belmontine, a new solid substance of a most beau- 
quently up the river. The manufactory at Sher-|dle-maker made every effort to destroy, into a most|tiful, translucent white, somewhat resembling sper- 
wood is by far the largest; indeed, at Belmont|important body, of great use in medicine and the|maceti, and forming a candle of a most elegant 
little more than the production of night-lights and| arts; indeed, like gutta-percha or vulcanized India-| appearance, very similar to the paraffine lately dis- 
the packing of the manufactured goods is proceed-| rubber, it is no doubt destined to play a great part/|tilled from Irish peat. In addition to the candle 
ed with. At Sherwood the works cover twelve|in the affairs of the world, and is far more valuable|making materials already mentioned, there are 
acres of ground, six of which are under cover ;|than its companion bodies, the stearic and oleic) numerous others, which are worked when they ean 
and to this establishment we wish to carry our/acids. In the chemical laboratory, little episodes|be procured cheaply. 
reader. The raw materials principally used in| of this kind are continually occurring,—therejected,| ‘The candle making material being now fit for 
this manufactory are palm oil, cocoanut oil, and] despised and unknown refuse being often led forth| moulding, let us introduce the reader to this depart 
petroleum ; the first, however, is used in by far} at last as the Cinderella of science. We may here|ment of the manufactory. A room, 127 by 140 
the largest quantities, and to its preparation for| mention that it is the presence of this very glycerine | feet, is fitted up throughout its entire extent with 
the manufacture of candles, we shall first draw/in the old mould candle, and in the still existing|parallel benches, running from one end of the de 
your attention. Palm oil as imported, is of a deep|“ dip,” which produces the insufferable smell of| partment to the other. In these benches, ranged 
orange colour, of the consistence of butter at mid-|the candle snuff. A candle when blown out ex-|close together in a perpendicular direction, are the 
summer, hence it will not flow out of the casks|poses the smouldering wick to the action of the at-|candle-moulds. How many thousands of these may 
like the more fluent oils, and to assist this ten-|mosphere, and the glycerine distils away in the|be counted, we scarcely like to say; but, viewed 
dency,—the first care of the manufacturer,--the|smoke. Yet here we see as much as six tuns dis-|from above, their open mouths must present the 
following plan is pursued ; the casks of oil, as they| tilling at one time in one room without the slightest] appearance of a vast honey-comb, commensurate 
arrive ‘om the docks, are transferred to a large|smell, in consequence of the process taking place] with the size of the room itself. Along the top of 
shed, the floor of which is traversed from end tojin a vacuum. Imagine, good reader, what wouldjeach bench 104 feet in length, there runs a railway, 
end with an opening about a foot wide, which is|be your sensations sniffing at six tuns of the con-|and working on this railway is what may be termed 
in communication with an underground tank. Over|centrated essence of candle-snuff! a candle-locomotive,—a large car running on 
this opening, the bung-hole of each successive cask! The two acids, the hard stearic and fluent oleic, | wheels, containing hot candle-material. ‘The wieks 
is brought, and the persuasive action of a jet of|have still to be separated, as it is only the former|having been adjusted truly in the long axis of the 
steam thrown into the mass speedily liquefies and| which is, from its high melting point, calculated to| mould, the locomotive now advances, and deposits 
transfers it to the underground tank. Herefrom|form the true candle material. The cooled fats,|in each line of moulds exactly enough material to 
the oil is pumped by steam-power to what may be|forming a thick lard-like substance, having been fill them, proceeding regularly from one end of the 
called the high service of the establishment, gravi-|cut in appropriate slices by means of a revolving|bench to the other, setting down at different sta- 
tation being sufficient to make it carry itself to the| cutter, are then by an ingenious labour-saving appa-|tions its complement of passengers. After a sufli- 
distilling-rooms. Palm oil and all animal oils are|ratus spread upon the surface of cocoa mats, which |cient time has elapsed to allow them to cool, pre- 
made up of three elements,—a very hard bcdy,|are taken away in trucks to the press-room. In|parations are made to withdraw them from their 
called stearic acid, a liquid termed oleic acid, and | the press-room these piles are subjected to hydraulic| moulds. This is done in the most ingenious manner; 
a white syrupy body, which acts as a base to|pressure, which slowly squeezes out the oleic acid,|in an apartment close at hand an iron boiler of 
the other two. Now, these three companions agree | leaving the stearic acid behind, in the form of thin, | great thickness is filled with highly compressed air, 
admirably in nature, but the moment art attempts|hard white cakes. These are remelted in a huge|by means of a pump worked by a steam-engine; 
to convert them to her own purposes, in the forma-| apartment filled with deep wooden vats. The ar-|pipes from this powerful motive communicate with 
tion of candles, a little difficulty arises,—the gly-|rangement by which the melting process is carried |every distinct candle-mould, and convey to it a pres 
cerine turns out to be the slow man of the party ;/on is novel in the extreme. Into each vat a long|sure of air equal to 45 pounds to the square inch, 
like many good men and true, its illuminating|coil of pipe depends, which admits into the fatty | about the surtace of the lente of acandle. These 
power is found to be greatly deficient to that of the|mass a hissing tongue of steam, which quickly|candle-moulds and the air-pump constitute an im- 
company it is in, and hence its ejection is voted by|liquefies it. The use of metal boilers is precluded|mense air-gun, containing thousands of barrels, 
the scientific candle-maker. Not long since this|by the fact that, on account of the acid oil to bej|and each barrel loaded with a candle. The turn- 
was performed by the process termed lime saponi-|acted upon, silver, as in the manufacture of pickles,|ing of a cock by boys in attendance lets off these 
fication. By this method, cream of lime was inti-| would be the cheapest that could be employed. {guns and ejects the candles with a slight hissing 
mately mixed with the fatty matter to be acted on,| The stearic oil, or candle material, of the cocoa-|noise. This fusilade is going on all over the room 
and the principle of chemical affinities coming into] nut is extracted simply by pressure, no distillation |throughout the entire day, and in the course of that 
play, the different ingredients, like the dancers in|or acidification being required. The well-known|time no less than 188,160 candle projectiles, weigh- 
a certain coquettish waltz, forsook each other for|“‘ Composite candles” of this form are made from aling upwards of 14 tons have been shot forth. The 
new comers; thus the stearic acid and the oleic) combination of this oil at low melting point and the|intelligence and care with which the attendant boys 
acid walked off with the lime, leaving the glycerine|hard stearic acid of the palm-oil, their relative |catch these fatty missiles, is accounted for by the fact 
by itself,—dissolved in tears,—the resultant water.| proportions varying according to the varying con-|that Price’s Patent Candle Company rectify their 
o sooner, however, was this arrangement com-|dition of the price of each in the market. Wel|labour as well as their raw material ; the excellent 
pleted, than it was broken up by the introduction] have yet to speak of the production of a candle|schools established by the managing directors, 
of strong sulphuric acid, which, in its turn, waltzed| material from the novel substance, petroleum, a| Messrs. Wilson, enabling them to select the more 
away with the lime, leaving the fat acids free. This| natural product of the Kingdom of Burmah, where| careful lads for those departments requiring pat- 
was an expensive process, however, inasmuch as,|it wells up from the ground like naptha, to which|ticular attention. 
independently of the cost of the lime and sulpburic|it bears a very striking resemblance. It isa mine-} Tho visitor should notice particularly the wicks 
acid, the stearic agid obtained was comparatively|ral substance composed of a number of hydro-car-| of these candles, as upon their method of prepara- 
small jn quantity, and the whole of the glycerine| bons, varying in specific gravity and boiling points.|tion the abolition of the snuffers,—that grand re- 
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form in the matter of domestic light,—depends. 
These wicks, in the first place, are made very fine, 
the high illuminating power of the stearic acid 
enabling a fine wick to give far more light than the 
coarse wick of the common “dip.” Again, the 
particular twist given to the wick when it is bound, 
causes it to project from the flame when burning. 
Palmer’s candle-wicks, it will be remarked, are 
twisted upon each other, the relaxation of the twist 
as it burns answering the same end,—the projec- 
tion of the burning cotton through the flame and 
into the air, which immediately oxydizes it or causes 
it to crumble away, thus obviating the necessity of 
snufing. Here we see an extraordinary example 
of the manner in which a very simple improvement 
will sometimes interfere with a very large trade,— 
the simple plaiting of a wick doing away with one 
of the most extensive branches of hardware in Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield. 

The candles are sent forth into the market in 
pound packets, packed in highly ornamental boxes. 
The manufacture of these boxes is not the least 
interesting part of the manufactory. In conse- 
quence of the duty on paper, it was necessary to 
look about for some cheap substitute, and deal was 
finally adopted. A plank, one foot wide by four 
long, is planed into no less than 140 shavings of 
that size; these are pasted on one side with a very| Sin-marks of decay, are washed purely away, 
thin straw paper, so as to form the hinges for the} The soul a new beauty obtains, 
sides. They are cut out by a machine to the re-| Fresh vigour is given, whilst glory from heaven, 
quired sizes, and rapidly made up afterwards by| A®¢ life everlasting it gains. 
hand, the cost being truly insignificant. For the 
manufacture of the night-light cases, the shavings 
are rolled into a cylinder, pasted, and then cut off 
to the required lengths in a hand-lathe. 

Thus much for the material lights of Price’s 
Patent Candle Company. A subject of still greater 
interest, perhaps, would be the lights they are 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
The belief that a fountain existed somewhere in the 


sore proving and baptizing season, to prepare her 
for the work of the ministry, a gift in which her 
¢ blessed Saviour was about to commit to her. Some- 
worl, whose waters would restore youth. and v0 0 |times in speaking of the deep suffering which she 
or three Conidae ago. This belief induced a Spaniard then endured, she felt bound to express her thank- 
to sail to Florida, the land of flowers, in hope to find it|fulness that the Lord had been pleased in merey 
there. to preserve her, and to bring her safely through. 

In the year 1742, she came forth in the ministry 
in a few words, which being accompanied with life, 
were acceptable. As she continued faithful, she 
became enlarged in her gift, and was often con- 
cerned to direct others to the teachings of the Spi- 
rit of God in their hearts, as their best Instructor. 
It had been through this teaching, that she had 
been made willing in her youthful days to deny 
herself of the youthful delights and fading plea- 
sures of this world, which she had found would 
not give peace of mind. Thus by her own expe- 
rience she was enabled, the Lord giving life and 
power to her utterance, to instruct others. She was 
very diligent in the attendance of meetings, and was 
one that waited therein in holy awe, for the aris- 
ing of Divine life, and for access tothe Lord most 
Holy. 

Her husband came forth in the ministry in the 
year 1757, and was afterwards concerned to tra- 
vel on Truth’s account. Whilst on a visit to 
Friends in Virginia and Maryland, he received the 
following brief letter from her : 

“My dear heart,—In the bowels of unfeigned 
love and tender affection, I at this time salute thee, 
and hereby give thee to understand, that, through 
Divine providence, I have hitherto been preserved 
in health, beyond expectation. Likewise our chil- 
dren have had their health; for which I have rea- 
son to be humbly thankful to Almighty God. 
Therefore, my dear husband, I hope these may 
find thee in the same condition. But, my dear, 
cherishing in the shape of the admirable training- through Divine assistance, I have resigned thee up 
schools attached to this factory, to which we shall} Obadiah Borton was born in the township of|as much as possible, so, I hope the Lord, who is 
probably refer im another article.—Scientific| Evesham, in the province of West Jersey, in the|ever merciful to his obedient children, will keep 
American. year of our Lord 1708. His parents appear to|thee near to himself, and preserve thee in every 
have laboured for his instruction in best things, | needful time ; for we have an unwearied adversary 
and the visitation of Divine grace being in merey|to war with. Hoping this may be satisfactory to 
granted him, he was early brought into some good |thee, to hear of my welfare, 1 conclude, and re- 
degree of submission to the Truth. Whilst young|main, as I have reason to be, thy affectionate wife, 
in years, he was led “ to love solitude and sobriety, “ ANN Moore. 
and to shun those vices incident to youth.” He) “ Sadsbury, 2d of Fifth mo., 1758.” 
grew in grace and experience; and about the ni a He 
twenty-second year of his age, a dispensation of| On her last religious visit, [1761,] writing to 
the gospel was committed to him. Giving up|her husband, she says, “I crave the assistance of 
thereto in faithful obedience, he became useful in|thy spirit, that we may labour together in the unity 
the church. “He was very awful at times in his|of the One Spirit, which is the bond of peace, 
public appearances before the Divine Majesty in|though absent in body.” Her husband writes con- 
prayer. He was often engaged to exhort Friends|cerning her: “As my dear wife and I came to- 
to humility, and to abandon arrogancy and pride,| gether in love, so we remained and lived in love 
and was a good example therein himself. His|uutil the day of her death, which was upwards of 
upright, innocent deportment, gained him the good |twenty years, and the Almighty bl our en- 
esteem of his friends and others. He departed|deavours both spiritually and temporally. She 
this life the 7th of the Seventh month, 1761, aged | was a dutiful and loving wife, tenderly sympathizing 
53 years; a minister 31 years.” “We have no|With me in times of probation, affliction or distress, 
doubt but he is entered into that rest prepared for|either inwardly or outwardly, often giving me a 
the faithful. May the great Master, spirit and em-|word of comfort in the needful time, To her off- 
ploy many more faithful labourers in his church, is|spring she was a tender-hearted mother, and their 
our desire.” eternal happiness was often her request. She loved 

all, would Smal to all, and her charity abound- 

a ed to all, but in a particular manner to the house- 

Ann Starr, the daughter of Jeremiah and Re-|hold of faith. Her affections seemed to abound in 
becea Starr, was born in Chester county, in the pro-|love, and she was nearly united to her friends. 
vince of Pennsylvania, in the year 1718. Herpious|She was very serviceable in her neighbourhood, 
parents were religiously concerned to educate her |not thinking hard at any time, if health permitted, 
in the way of the Truth, and through the effectual | to go to any who were in distress, if she could be 
assistance of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, their labours | of - service. Her endeavours, under Divine 
were crowned with success. In the year 1741,/providence, often proved successful, for she often 
Give as that peace, ob, Lord she was married to James Moore, of Sadsbury,'made use of things, which were helpful to the relief 
Divine and blest, = Lancaster county, a valuable member and elder of of her fellow-creatures. When at home she whs 

Thou keepest for those hearts who love Thee beat. |that meeting. After this, she passed through a|very industrious and careful about ber lawful busi- 





























































In the days of old, a Spaniard bold, 
Did in fruitless search engage, 

For the fountain spring, which fresh youth would bring, 
And strength to declining age; 


Whose waters pure would new life secure, 
And beauty to form and face ; 

Whilst marks of decay were melted away, 
In fulness of vigour and grace ; 


When each lock that lay, in silvery gray, 
Would grow auburn, or black or brown, 

As glossy in truth as in earliest youth, 
With full flowing beauty to crown. 


Such fount cheers no bowers, in the land of flowers, 
It waters not sunniest clime ; 

We labour in vain, youth lost, to regain, 
In regions made subject to Time. 


But there is a spring, whose waters can bring 
A youth that shall never depart, 

Its flow is in love, from the Saviour above, 
And cleanseth, whilst cheering the heart. 


For “ The Friend.”’ 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 


(Continued from page 46.) 
OBADIAH BORTON, 


ae 


Selected. 
THE PEACE OF GOD. 
We ask for peace, oh, Lord! 
Thy children ask for peace; 
Not what the world calls rest, 
That toil and care should cease, 
That through bright, sunny hours, 
Calm life should fleet away, 
And tranquil night should fade 
In smiling day ;— 
It is not for such peace that we would pray. 


We ask for peace, oh, Lord! 
Yet not to stand secure, 
Girt round with iron pride, 
Contented to endure, 
Crushing the gentle strings, 
That human hearts should know, 
Untouched by other’s joys 
Or other’s woe ;— 
Thou, oh, dearest Lord, wilt never teach us so. 


We ask Thy peace, oh, Lord} 
Through storm, and fear, and strife, 
To light and guide us on, 
Through a long struggling life ; 
While no success or gain 
Shall cheer the desperate fight, 
Or nerve, what the world calls, 
Our wasted might :— 
¥et pressing through the darkness to the light. 


It is thine own, oh, Lord, 
Who toil while others sleep ; 
Who sow with loving care 
What other hands shail reap: 
They lean on Thee entranced, 
In caim and perfect rest: 





ness, both of her own and of my concerns, that 
nothing might go to loss.” 

“ She was a diligent attender of meetings, both 
on First and other days of the week, as also 
Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, when 
she was of ability; being of a deep, weighty and 
grave deportment when there, and often, in reve- 
rent fear, concerned in public, for the welfare and 
prosperity of the church and people of God. She 
was also active in the discipline, having a godly 
care that nothing might be wanting, through her 
neglect, in order for the cleansing of the church, 
and promoting the glory of God. She was like- 
wise a lover of the unity of brethren in the bond 
of peace.” 

“ Towards her latter end, she would often give 
me hints that she thought her time here would not 
be long. But as she saw it nearly affected me, 
she seldom said much, yet it was, in some measure, 
@ weaning time tome. For some months she ap- 
peared to have a clear sight of her dissolution be- 
ing at hand, by her making all necessary provi- 
sions, and giving directions to her sister what 
should be done; as likewise by a writing under 
her own hand, by way of a will, of which she in- 
formed me about two or three days before her last 
illness. [She said] she thought she should not get 
over [that illness], but said she was resigned to 
the will of God, whether life or death.” 

She was taken ill Eighth mo. 6th, 1761, and 
was low and weak for a few days, when she became 
somewhat delirious. Her husband says, “ Through 
the mercy of God, I do not remember that any 
unbecoming expressions dropped from her lips; 
but the tenor of her discourse, even when her na- 
tural understanding was thus somewhat impaired, 
was in a great degree tending towards her future 
happiness, and the salvation of mankind generally. 
A short time after, she seemed to get some ease, 
and fell into a sleep till near three o’clock, when 
she quietly departed without sigh or groan, and I 
have no doubt she has entered into endless joy and 
peace with God, ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ ‘ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, from hence- 
forth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.’ ” 

She departed this life, Eighth mo. 12th, 1761, 
aged forty-three years and a half. 

At the close of her will is this paragraph to her 
children: “ My dear children, fear the Lord, and 
love your tender father. Be willing always to take 
his counsel, and honour him in his old age, that 
the blessing of honouring a father and mother may 
be your portion, and that you may live long in 
the land.” 

JOSEPH KING. 

Joseph King, an elder of Kingwood Monthly 
Meeting, was born in the year 1683. He appears 
to have attuined to some good degree of experience 
in the Truth, and usefulness in the church. His 
Friends say of him, he “ was esteemed by us to be 
an innocent, honest, sober, well-minded man, and an 
inoffensive, good neighbour, well beloved by both 
friends and others.” He departed this life, Twelfth 
month 10th, 1761, aged 78 years and upwards. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
Forsaking the Right Way. 

The following letter gives an insight of the dis- 
tress which the violation of our christian discipline 
on mixed marriages has thrown individuals into. 
In the purer ages of the Society, when persecution 
was exerting its chastening influence, the members 
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and in proportion to their abstraction from its spi- 
rit, and the pride of the human heart, we may 
safely believe that in their very humble condition 
the revelation of the holy Spirit was peculiarly 
granted, to enable them to build up a system of 
church government, to the honour of the blessed 
Head, and for the true spiritual welfare and pre- 
servation of the members of the body. Now, in 
a state of degeneracy from the life and power of 
Truth, a class of men and women, who are ashamed 
of the cross of Christ, and are dazzled with the 
glitter of worldly show, and friendship, and ho- 
nour, have set themselves to pull down part of the 
discipline which had been formed under divine di- 
rection, thinking thereby to make membership 
more palatable to carnally-minded men and women, 
and thus to slide the church upon a sandy founda- 
tion. 

“‘ Last post brought us letters from Elizabeth 
Dale. She writes very sensibly about her situa- 
tion. As you are in a province where these mixed 
marriages are so frequent, I could wish you had 
her letters with you,—they might be of some ser- 
vice. She writes: ‘To walk in a path of inward 
as well as outward affliction, has long been my 
lot; nor have I any expectation of much alteration 
for the better in this life. Bereft at times even of 
the flatterer, hope, my inward situation is perfectly 
known to no one person. I am obliged frequently 
to appear serene and cheerful, when my poor heart 
is torn with conflicting passions. I have not a 
sufficient foundation in myself to support me under 
my daily trials, and my attention is too much 
taken up and engrossed with the cares of this world. 
I seldom get to meeting, my husband being un- 
willing that any business, though ever so trifling, 
should be neglected on that account. J have in- 
volved my poor children, too,in many perplexities, 
May the Lord have mercy and compassion on 
them, who are innocent of my transgressions, and 
direct their feet in the right path, which J have 
orsaken, and turned aside from, which has cost 
me my peace of mind! Thou art a father of chil- 
dren,—and daughters too. It is my sincere desire 
that they may be preserved from falling into the 
like error, and take warning from me, who have 
not had one hour's solid satisfaction, 1 believe, 
since I married. I once thought no power on 
earth capable of drawing me so far aside ; secure, 
and confiding in my own imaginary strength, I 
dared at first to dally with temptation; and am 
convinced, by sad experience, that the most trifling 
digression from our known duty, is a very great 
advance to the contrary.’ ” 

Should any of the advocates for mixed mar- 
riages among us, be instrumental in introducing 
their own children, or those of others, into the dis- 
tress depicted in this letter, they would probably 
partake of a bitter cup, and find repentance when 
too late. It is seen by the divisions which the 
same spirit has created on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, that it is much easier to throw down the orga- 
nization of the Society, than it will be to restore it 
to its former beauty. The Lord is merciful, and 
does not at once give up a people to their delu- 
sions ; but where they persist in carrying out their 
evil designs, He will finally withdraw his holy 
Spirit which had protected, and leave them to their 
heart’s desire, but send darkness and “Jeanness into 
their souls.” And after people have once broken 
loose from the restraints of the cross, and secretly 
despised the humble path, which their fathers in 
Christ steadily and safely walked in, they may 
more and more fall into looseness of principle, and 
become so blinded as not to see the fearfulness 
and liability of being caught with the spirit of un- 


them, and conclude it matters little what their 
opinions are, or what professors of religion they 
join themselves to. 


For “The Friend,” 
Fate of Sir John Franklin's Bxpedition, 


The English papers contain the narrative of the 
expedition of the screw discovery vessel Fox, Capt, 
M‘Olintock, which vessel went out in search of the 
remains of Franklin and his comrades, ‘The intel- 
ligence supplied by the narrative furnishes all that 
was wanting to complete our knowledge of the cir. 
cumstances attending the destruction of the vessels, 
and the probable death of all the members of the 
expedition. It sailed from Engiand in the Fifth 
Month, 1845, and, as it now appears, in two years 
after, Sir John Franklin died. The party had been 
previously traced to Cape Riley, at the entrance of 
Wellington Channel, where the last record of them 
was.in the Fourth mo., 1847, two months before 
Franklin’s death. His directions were to pass 
through Barrow’s Strait and proceed to Ca 
Walker to the west, and thence make his way south. 
west across the unknown space beyond to Behring’s 
Strait, accomplishing the long-sought object of the 
Northwest passage. It would appear that after 
Franklin's death, the survivors attempted to carry 
out this purpose, after being compelled to abandon 
their vessels. ‘The traces found, clearly show that 
they intended to make their way overland to Great 
Fish River, and that they perished from hunger 
and exposure to cold. The Esquimaux say they 
were starved to death, thirty-five of them being 
alive, near Fish River, as late as 1850. 

“ All the expeditions which went in search of 
the lost navigators, acted on the supposition that 
they had gone up Wellington Channel, or sailed 
off west. Hence none went further southwest than 
Cape Walker. The Prince Albert, which was to 
search down Prince Regent's Inlet, which was in 
the direction where the remains of the expedition 
were found, could not get down on account of the 
ice. Mr. Rae was directly in the neighbourhood 
of King William’s Land in 1847, searching for 
them, but at that time they were in Barrow’s 
Straits. Franklin was a martyr to his zeal for 
Arctic exploration. He failed in making the dis- 
covery of a Northwest passage, but was instru- 
mental in solving that geographical problem, for 
the mystery which surrounded his fate led to more 
extended search, in which our countryman, Dr. 
Kane, so generously participated, and finally to the 
accomplishment of the Northwest passage by 
McClure, who crossed from Behring’s to Barrow’s 
Straits, a voyage which probably will never be 
attempted again, or at least till some more prac- 
tical benefits promise to arise from it.” 

In 1854, Dr. Rae went over nearly the same 
ground that he had explored seven years previously, 
and obtained from the Esquimaux those relics of 
the party which he took to England, and which 
afforded the first authentic evidence of their fate. 
Animated by the undying love of woman, Frank- 
lin’s widow fitted out the Fox, which steamed as 
low as Bellot’s Straits, from which place parties 
on sledges proceeded to King William’s Land. 
From this point the extract from the narrative com- 
mences : 

“The winter was unusually cold and stormy. Ar- 
rangements were completed during the winter for 
carrying out our intended plan of search. I felt it 
to be my duty personally to visit Marshall Island, 
and in so doing, purposed to complete the circuit 
of King William’s Island. To Lieutenant Hob- 
son I allotted the search of the western shore 
of Boothia to the magnetic pole, and from Gates 


were greatly redeemed from the love of the world ;| belief, so as finally to deny the Lord that bought) head Island westward to Wynniatt’s furthest. Capt. 
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Allen Young, our sailing-master, was to trace the 
shore of Prince of Wales’ Land, from Lieutenant 
Browne’s furthest, and also to examine the coast 
from Bellot Strait northward to Sir James Ross’ 
furthest. Early spring journeys were commenced 
on the 17th of February, 1859, by Capt. Young 
and myself, Capt. Young carrying his depot across 
to Prince of Wales’ Land, while | went southward 
toward the magnetic pole, in the hope of commu- 
nicating with the Esquimaux and obtaining such 
information as might lead us at once to the object 
of our search. I was accompanied by Mr. Peter- 
sen, our interpreter, and Alexander Thompson, 
quartermaster. We had with us twosledges drawn 
by dogs. On the 28th of February, when near 
Cape Victoria, we had the good fortune to meet a 
small party of natives, and were subsequently visited 
by about forty-five individuals. For four days we 
remained in communication with them, obtaining 
many relics, and the information that several years 
ago a ship was crushed by the ice off the north 
shore of King William’s Island, but that all her 
people landed safely and went away to the Great 
Fish River, where they died. This tribe was well 
supplied with wood, obtained, they said, from a boat 
left by the white men on the Great River. 

“ We reached our vessel after twenty-five days’ 
absence, in good health, but somewhat reduced by 
sharp marching and the unusually severe weather 
to which we had been exposed. For several days 
after starting the mercury continued frozen. On 
the 2d of April, our long projected spring jour- 
beys were commenced; Lieutcnant Hobson accom- 
panied me as far as Cape Victoria; each of us had 
a sledge drawn by four men, and an auxiliary 
sledge drawn by six dogs. This was all the force 
we could muster. Before separating, we saw two 
Esquimaux families living out upon the ice in snow 
buts; from them we learned that a second shi 
had been seen off King William’s Island, and that 
she drifted ashore in the fall of the same year. 


visited. Point Ogle, Montreal Island and Barrow 
Island, were searched without finding anything ex- 
cept a few scraps of copper and iron in an Esqui- 
maux hiding-place. 

(To be concluded.) 


~ o——— 


For “The Friend.” 
The Right Bxercise of the Discipline. 


The blessed Head of the Church led our worthy 
forefathers to see the necessity of adopting a code 
of discipline, for the preservation of the body, and 
for the help and strength of its members; that by 
a godly watching over one another they might be 
helpful one to another; and where any of the mem- 
bers, through unfaithfulness, fell short of coming 
up in walking consistently with our holy profession, 
those who kept their habitations in the ‘I'ruth, felt 
the same religious concern to labour with them 
for their restoration; agreeably to the apostolic 
exhortation, “ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest 
thou also be tempted.” This work and service has 
been blessed from the first establishment of the dis- 
cipline to the present time, as it has been exercised 
under the authority of our holy Head; and many 
faithful elders, overseers and others, at different 
periods, have been raised up and qualified to labour 
in the church, to encourage and strengthen her 
members in this christian concern, that all things 
might be kept decent and in order; that such as 
have been overtaken in a fault might be restored 
to the unity of the faith, and to an upright walk- 
ing before the Lord. 

A lax state of feeling for the right exercise of 
the discipline has always been deemed a mark of 
degeneracy, and much pertinent counsel has been 
issued at different times by the body, encouraging 
subordinate meetings and members to faithfulness 
herein; and moreover there has been incorporated 
into the discipline, a query, which is to be answered 


From this ship they had obtained a vast deal of|every year or oftener, which speaks on this wise, 


wood and iron. I now gave Lieutenant Hobson 
directions to search for the wreck, and to follow 
up any traces he might find upon King William’s 
Island. Accompanicd by my own party and Mr. 
Petersen, I marched along the east shore of King 
William’s Island, occasionally passing deserted 
snow huts, but without meeting natives till the 8th 
of May, when off Cape Norton we arrived at a 
snow village containing about thirty inhabitants. 
They gathered about us without the slightest ap- 
pearance of fear or shyness, although none had 
ever seen living white people before. They were 
most willing to communicate all their knowledge 
and barter all their goods, but would have stolen 
everything had they not been closely watched. 
Many more relics of our countrymen were obtain- 
ed; we could not carry away all we might have 
purchased. They pointed to the inlet we had 
crossed the day before, and told us that one day’s 
march up it, and thence four days overland, brought 
them to the wreck. None of these people had been 
there since 1857-8, at which time they said but 
little remained, their countrymen having carried 
away almost everything. Most of our information 
was received from an intelligent old woman; she 
said it was in the fall of the year that the ship was 
forced ashore; many of the white men dropped by 
the way as they went towards the Great River ; 
but this was only known to them in the winter 
following, when their bodies were discovered. They 
all assured us that we would find natives upon the 
south shore, at the Great River, and some few at 
the wreck; but unfortunately this was not the case. 
Only one family was met with off Point Booth, and 
fone at Montreal Island or any place subsequently 


“ Are Friends careful to deal with offenders sea- 
sonably and impartially, and to endeavour to evince 
to those who will not be reclaimed, the spirit of 
meekness and love, before judgment is placed upon 
them ?” 

Oh! that this godly concern for the support of our 
discipline, in treating with offenders seasonably and 
impartially, might increase amongst us; labouring 
for their restoration; remembering the subsequent 
language, “considering thyself lest thou also be 
tempted.” As overseers, and others, whose duty it is 
to labour with those who have been overtaken ina 
fault, are favoured to keep under the government of 
the spirit of Christ, their end and aim is to restore 


such an one ; and knowing their own spirits brought |- 


into and kept under due subjection, the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ will appear to such as they 
are labouring with ; and although the service may 
not at the time have that effect which is desirable, 
yet it may prove as bread cast < the waters, 
that may return after many days. Such unreclaim- 
ed individuals, in aftertime, may remember that 
they had been laboured with in a spirit they could 
not gainsay or reject. 

As an important service in our religious com- 
pact is to watch over one another for good, that 
we may be helpful to each other, where causes of 
uneasiness appear, such as maintain a right exer- 
cise of mind, feel it to be their duty, in privacy and 
with tenderness, to labour with those producing 
them, for their convincement and restoration ; and 
thus the hands of those concerned in the further 
exercise of the discipline, will not be weakened by 
a consciousness of a departure from the order of 
the gospel as laid down by our blessed Lord : 


“If thy brother trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone, if he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother; 
but if he will not hear thee, then take with thee 
one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word may be established ; and ifhe 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church ; but 
if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto 
thee as an heathen man and a publican.” 

It has often been the case that private labour 
has been blessed, not only towards those who have 
been overtaken with weakness or faults, the nature 
of which would demand that the case should be 
told unto the church, but also in cases of less 
magnitude; and thus individuals who have been 
concerned to administer caution, counsel or re- 
proof to others, by being faithful to their duty, have 
themselves become stronger and stronger. 

I desire the encouragement of Friends every- 
where, in the support of our christian discipline, in 
and under the authority in which it was first in- 
stituted ; being fully satisfied, that the welfare of 
our religious Society very much depends thereupon. 
And may we all, in meetings for discipline, be 
favoured to keep our own spirits in subjection, re- 
membering the language of the wise king, “ Better 
is he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a 
city;” so that all our meetings may be conducted 
with decency, forbearance, and love to each other, 
endeavouring to maintain the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

These meetings, as Friends keep their ranks in 
righteousness, are often seasons of comfort and con- 
solation; a living travail and exercise for one 
another, and for the advancement of that great 
and glorious cause, which is dignified with im- 
mortality and crowned with eternal life, is felt to 
prevail and spread, as from vessel to vessel. Oh! 
that this may be the case more and more; that we 
may experience them to be holy convocations 
unto the Lord, as my soul hath been a witness of 
in days gone by. Oh! then for an earnest travail 
of soul on the part of every individual member, 
that we may be favoured to see wherein we have 
fallen short of walking in the footsteps of the flock 
of Christ, and that we may earnestly intercede with 
our ever compassionate and good Shepherd, that 
he would be pleased to remove every thing out of 
the way that has a tendency to mar the beauty of 
Zion, or obstruct her peace. J. EK. 

Barnesville, Ohio, Tenth mo. 14th. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 22, 1859. 


Our readers may recollect that some time ago, 
we noticed the efforts which were making, to run 
the cars on the city passenger railways on the 
First day of the week. An attempt to initiate the 
practice was made by the Green and Coates street 
railway company, which kept its cars running 
throughout one First-day, and started them on the 
next; the driver of one of which was, however, ar- 
rested, and bound over for a breach of the peace. 
This put a stop to this threatened innovation on the 
peace and quiet of the city, for the time being; al- 
though the judge of the court before which the 
case was tried, ruled, that notwithstanding the law 
was clear in regard to its prohibition of secular 
employment on the First day of the week, and 
that cars could not be run to the annoyance of the 
citizens, yet that the driver had not been proved 
guilty of a breach of the peace, and he was there- 
fore discharged. 

There has been an attempt made to introduce 
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this question of running the cars on the First day 
of the week into the political contests of the city, 
and queries, relative to approval or disapprobation 
of the measure, were addressed to the respective 
i; candidates for the legislature. We have not, how- 
: ever, seen any account, in the newspapers, as to the 
result, and we therefore trust it was found that 
few, if any, were prepared to give a pledge to 
alter the laws of the State, which, ever since its 
organization, have protected the orderly and reli- 
gious portion of the community, from being dis- 
turbed and annoyed, by those who have no ineli- 
pation to appropriate the day to public worship 
and religious meditation. 

wi It would appear that some persons were suflici- 
Bi ently encouraged by the discharge of the car dri- 
ver without punishment, to suppose that the run- 
ning of the cars on First-day, would be wink- 
ed at by the authorities, and they urged the trial 
being again made; but from the following ac- 
count, taken from the “Evening Bulletin,” we 
rejoice to find that the stockholders of the Green 
and Coates street railway, so far as they voted 
on the question, have unanimously decided against 
the proposition. We trust this will settle the ques- 
tion, and that our city will continue to enjoy its 
accustomed quiet and order on the First day of 
the week, undisturbed by the noise of the cars, and 
pleasure-seeking travellers. 

A Meeting of the Stockholders of the Green and Coates 
Street Passenger Railway Company will be held at the 
office of the Company, 423 Walnut street, on Tuesday, 
October 18th, at 12, noon, to consider the question of 
running the cars on the Green and Coates street branch 
of the Company’s road on Sunday. 

By order of the board, 

Denpy Suarwoop, Secretary. 

O. Kilne, Esq., was called to the chair. 

B. Rush Petriken, Esq., was selected to act as Secre- 


take him out; but he was not willing to violate the re- 
ligious sentiments of the community. 

Mr. Cooper, although hol ling the opinion that running 
cars upon the Sabbath was not a breach of the peace, 
nor yet a violation of the Decalogue, was still of opinion 
that it would be bad policy to run their cars, with the 
strong probability that they would again be stopped, 
and that if the matter reached the Supreme Court, a de- 
cision would be given against them. He was himself of 
opinion that it was as little harm to run a car upon the 
Sabbath as to drive a private vehicle; but there was a 
strong prejudice against the movement, and what was 
of paramount importance with him, it was a breach of 
the law of 1794. He preferred seeking legislation upon 
the subject to the attempt to run counter to the senti- 
ment of the community and to existing laws. 

Mr. Cooper continued in this strain at considerable 
length, and concluded by saying that he deemed it un- 
wise for the company to become the pioneer in a crusade 
against existing prejudices. 

After remarks by one or two other gentlemen, the vote 
was taken with the following result : 

Against the running ofthe cars . . . 2953 
In favour of the running of thecars. . 0 

The chairman then declared the vote to be unani- 
mously against the proposition to run the cars upon 
Sunday, and the meeting adjourned. 






































































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from Liverpool to the 5th inst. 

The Great Eastern was to leave Portland on a trial 
trip on the 8th, arriving in Holyhead about the 11th. 
If the trial is successful, the vessel will be despatched 
on her first voyage to the United States on the 20th 
inst. 

The builders’ strike in London continues, the efforts 
to obtain a settlement of the difficulties between the 
operatives and employers having failed. The master 
builders profess to bave 10,000 men at work on the con- 
ditions prescribed by the employers. 

The London money market was unchanged. Consols, 
9538 95}. The Liverpool cotton market was quiet. Mid- 
dling Orleans is quoted at 6jd.; middling Uplands, 
6gd. Breadstuffs very dull. The revenue returns for the 
quarter ending Ninth mo. 30th, had been published. The 
gross increase from the principal sources of revenue was 
about £800,000, but this was rather more than counter- 
balanced by the reduction in the income tax, &c. 

France.—Jobn Y. Mason, U. 8S. Minister to France, 
died suddenly on the 3d inst. from apoplexy. He was 
advanced in years, and having previously suffered from 
paralysis, his decease was not unexpected. The French 
army of observation will winter in Italy. The Paris 
correspondent of the London Herald says, that not a 
single man in the French army has yet been sent home 
on renewable furlough, and only those entitled to dis- 
charge in the Twelfth month next, have obtained it; not 
a single ship has been dismantled, and active measures 
of defence are progressing at the ports. It is said that 
the preparations for the expedition to China have been 
suspended for the present. The Paris flour market had 
been active, and prices advanced 2 francs per sack. 
Wheat was also dearer, both in Paris and the provincial 
markets. The vintage was progressing, and the accounts 
were generally unfavourable. 

dtaly.—The Sardinian government has sent a circular 
note to the representatives of the European Courts, 
urging the formation of a kingdom of Upper Italy. It 
is said that an insurrectionary movement has occurred 
at Palermo. The Sardinian standard has been raised on 
the old palace and all the public buildings. The de- 
crees issued in Tuscany and Bologna state, that in fu- 
ture all the public acts shall be headed, “ Under the 
reign of his Majesty, Victor Emmanuel.” All the six 
plenipotentiaries were present at the Conference, held in 
Zurich on the 3d inst., at which time the articles of the 
treaty of peace were read over. The Paris Patrie says, 
that the treaty will be signed in a few days, and that it 
will confirm the cession of Lombardy, and contain a set- 
tlement of the Lombard debt. The affairs of Central 
Italy will be referred to the European Congress. 

Spain.—The Spanish government has declined the 
offer of England to mediate with Morocco, and it is as- 
serted that the British government will offer no opposi- 
tion to any measures that Spain may take against 
Morocco. 

Russia.—The Emperor was expected at Warsaw on 
the 15th inst., and it was reported that the Russian mi- 
nisters in England, France, Prussia, and Austria had 
received orders to meet him there for Conference. 

Shipwreck.—The screw steamer Admilla, from Ade- 
laide, Australia, was totally lost ou the Gth of Eighth 
month, near Cape Northumberland. Eighty-seven lives 













































































tary. 
; beat Cooper, President of the Company, stated 
' the object of the mecting. It is a matter which the 
stockholders should have an opportunity to decide. The 
meeting was called to afford them that opportunity. 

Mr. George Reed said he saw no way of deciding the 
question except by a stock vote. 

Mr. Cooper said that to carry out the views of Mr. 
Reed he would move that the question be put to vote, 
each stockholder to vote ‘“‘ aye” or “ nay,” according to 
the number of shares of stock he holds. 

Mr. Petriken thought that running the cars was attack- 
ing the religious sense of the community. It was too 
great a strain on the muscle of men and horses to com- 
pel them.to labour on the Sabbath. Six days are enough 
for men or horses to toil. In this matter of Sunday tra- 
vel the company would be working alone, and he was 
unwilling that it should take the odium of the step. He 
believed that the religious community would shun the 
cars of a line which ran upon the Sabbath. The speak- 
er could not forget his early training which taught him 
to respect the Sabbath, and apart from this feeling, he 
believed it would result in a pecuniary loss to the com- 
pany to run their cars upon that day. 

After some remarks by Mr. Cooper, concerning the 
policy of the company, Mr. Petriken said he believed 
that the running of cars upon Sunday would immensely 
benefit the health and morals of the poorer classes, 
thousands of whom were penned up during the week, 
but christian churches teach that it is wrong to toil upon 
the Sabbath, and he was not disposed to outrage this 
feeling. While agreeing that it would be of great 
advantage to the health and morals of the masses to run 
cars upon Sunday, he thought it would be bad policy 
for the company to array itself against the religious 
sense of the community, and he would therefore oppose 
the measure. 

Mr. McMercur spoke of the running of the cars upon 
the Sabbath as a desecration of the day, which would 
bring its own punishment. If this first step was suc- 
cessfal, other companies would follow, and there would 
be an end of the American Protestant Sabbath, and the 
day would become devoted to licentiousness, as it is 
in Catholic countries, He believed, too, that it would 
damage the company with its patrons. lle was opposed 
to putting money in his pocket by Sunday labour. If 
he knew a poor invalid who needed fresh air upon the 
Sabbath, he would harness up his own carriage, and 
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were lost, only twenty-five out of the whole number on 
board having been saved. 

. Mexico.—At the latest dates, the “ church” party had 
obtained some advantages in their contest with the “Lj. 
berals,” but there was no prospect of order and good 
government being soon established. 

New Granavda.—The revolutionary movement which 
some time ago commenced in this country, is progress. 
ing, and seems likely to be successful. Nieto, the leader 
of the revolutionists, is said to be popular. He had de- 
feated the government forces. 

Unitep States.— The San Juan Dificulty.—It ig 
stated from Washington, that both governments are 
treating the subject in a spirit of calmness, and there ig 
nothing whatever to induce the belief that the dispute 
will not be amicably adjusted. 

California.—T he latest arrival at New York, from As- 
pinwall, brought $1,800,000 in treasure. By the over- 
land mail, San Francisco dates to Ninth mo. 23d have 
been received. The Pacific Railroad Convention, com- 
posed of delegates from all the Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories, was in session in San Francisco, and was very 
largely attended. It was believed that some action to 
build the California portion of the road would be recom- 
mended by the Convention. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 366. 
children, 199, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 152. Children, 
under ten years of age, 59; of consumption, 34. 

North Carolina.—The exports of tar, pitch and tur- 
pentine shipped to England, from this State, during the 
year 1858, amounted to $2,176,870. 

The Mission to China.—The Paris Pays, a semi-official 
journal, announces the arrival of the American Minister 
at Pekin. He ascended one of the branches of the Peiho, 
accompanied by the members of his legation. They were 
not allowed to see anything of the country, and while 
awaiting an interview with the Emperor, were required 
not to leave the residence assigned to them. 

American Camels.—Superintendent Beale, in a late let- 
ter from California, speaks in strong terms of the great 
advantage to be derived from the employment of camels 
in the public service in the West. He states that he has 
tried effectually the comparative value of mules and 
camels as pack-animals, and the experiment proved be- 
yond all question the great superiority of the camel, both 
as regards rate of speed, and amount of burden. He 
prefers them for all purposes to three times the number 
of horses and mules. He states that they can be raised 
in that country, without any difficulty. 

The Guano Trade.—The quantity of guano shipped 
from the Chincha Islands in 1857, was 490,657 tons; in 
1858, it was 266,709 tons. In the first six months of 
1859, it was only 46,577 tons. The trade, however, is 
now said to be on the increase. Onthe 21st of Seventh 
month, there were thirty ships at the islands, which is 
more than have been there at once for a considerable 
time. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the l7thinst. Mew York—The range of prices for wheat 
was from $1.15 for common red, to $1.55 for white South- 
ern ; yellowcorn, 91} cts.a 93} cts.; Southern corn, $1.00; 
Jersey oats, 37 cts. a 40 cts.; State, 42 cts. a 44 cts.; 
Southern flour, $5.30 a $5.60 ; superfine Western, $4.65 
a $4.75; extra Ohio, $5.45 a $5.60. Philadelphia— 
Prime, red wheat, $1.25; white, $1.23 a $1.35; yellow 
corn, 92 cts. a 93 cts.; oats, 44 cts.; clover seed, $5.50 
a $5.70; beef cattle, $7.00 to $9.00; for superior lots, 8 
fraction over 9 cents was obtained. About 7500 sheep 
were sold during the week, at from $7.00 to $8.50 per 
100 pounds, and 2250 hogs a $7.00 to $8.25. Laltimore 
—Flour, $5.12; wheat, $1.20 a $1.45; corn, 93 cts. a 
95 cts. Detroit—Red wheat, 97 cts. a $1.00. Cincinnati 
—Flour, from $4.60 to $4.70. 


Adults, 167; 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from John Boadle, Mass., $4, vols. 32 and 
33; from John Tyler, N, J., $2, vol. 32. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street ; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford. 


ton, M.D. 


Visiting Managers for the month.—Jobhn C. Allen, Wil¥ 
liam Bettle, John M. Whitall. ’ 


Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthings 
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